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Snow for our sugar shall not fail,
Fine candied ice, comfits of hail;
For oranges, gilt clouds will squeeze ;
The Milky Way we'll turn to cheese ;
Sunbeams we'll catch, shall stand in 'place
Of hotter ginger, nutmegs, mace ;
Sun-setting clouds for roses sweet,
And violet skies strewed for our feet;
The spheres shall for our music play,
While spirits dance the time away.

This is extravagant enough, but surely very pictur-
esque. I seem to see the supper-room of some
Elizabethan castle after an elaborate royal masque.
The Duchess, who has been dancing, richly attired
in sky-coloured silk, with gilt wings on her shoulders,
is attended to the refreshments by the florid Duke,
personating the river Thamesis, with a robe of cloth
of silver around him. It seems the sort of thing a
poet so habited might be expected to say between a
galhard and a coranto.

At first sight we seem to have reached a really
good rhetorical play when we arrive at Bancroft's
tragedy of Sertorius, published in 1679, and so it
would be if Dryden and Lee had never written.
But its seeming excellence is greatly lessened when
we recollect that All for Love and Mithridates, two
great poems which are almost good plays, appeared
in 1678, and inspired our poor imitative Bancroft,
Sertorius is written in smooth and well-sustained
blank verse, which is, however, nowhere quite good
enough to be quoted, I suspect that John Bancroft
was a very interesting man. He was a surgeon, and
his practice lay particularly in the theatrical and
literary world. He acquired, it is said, from his